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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


In this number we complete our rather too exten- 
sive report of the last Quarterly Meeting of Council. 
It is a little more interesting than the first portion. 

The next business was the appointment of a 
Committee “to define what defects in a horse ‘for 
breeding purposes shall be regarded as constituting 
hereditary disease, and to report their’ decision to 
the Royal Commission on Horse Breeding and to 
the Royal Agricultural Society.” 

The talk necessary to achieve this task occupies 
nine of our columns, and the conclusion arrived at 
by the Council falls short of what is wanted. They 
decided “That a small Committee be formed to 
draw up a series of questions to be submitted to 
the Profession, the answers to be afterwards laid 
before the Council who shall, if they think fit, 
further confer with the Members of the Profession.” 
The Committee consists of six members—Professors 
Williams, Brown, and Walley, Sir Henry Simpsun, 
Professor Axe, and Mr. Stephenson. This is a 
goud selection, but their duties are too limited, and 
the scope of the enquiry too narrow. Limiting the 
circulation of the questions to the Profession has 
simply allowed a splendid opportunity for a real 
enquiry to be lost. We want facts on hereditary 
diseases, and we shall never obtain what we want 
merely from the Profession. The breeders and 
trainers of horses in this Kingdom have acquired 
by experience a stock of knowledge more extensive 
and varied than is possessed by any body of men 
inthe world. They also should have been questioned, 
and their answers, when sifted by a body of pro- 
fessional and scientific men, would have formed the 
basis of a really valuable and comprehensive enquiry. 

The diseussion by the Council, which preceded 
the formation of the Committee, was marked by 
some expressions of ideas worth noting. One mem- 
ber thought “it was a matter for the Council to 
deal with,” and apparently would have dispensed 
with any questions to the Profession. We regret 
we cannot agree with him in his high estimate of 
the scientific attainments of that Body, and their 
fitness to speak for the Profession on a special sub- 
ject of this kind. We have a very strong opinion 
that the necessary facts concerning heredity are 
not yet collected on which to offer any positive 
advice, let alone to lay down authoritative dicta. 
This mild confidence in the Council was, however, 
surpassed by another Member, who boldly suggested 
that it would “imply on our part a want of con- 
fidence in our own judgment if we refer to others 
the work which we are asked to do.” The “others ” 
be it remarked are the Profession. ‘There is a 
grandeur of egotism about this idea which raises 
it above criticism. How long, we wonder, will the 
Veterinarian nurse the delusion that he is always 
expected to know everything, and that he has 
nothing to learn from “others ?” 

it has often been said, that the Members of 
ouncil should be business men. Well, we cer- 
tainly have one who is entitled to that description. 
Unfortunately, our reporter failed to obtain his 
ame, and therefore his identification is impossible, 





and he must console himself by remembering the 


lament of the poet :— 
‘*Many a flower is born to blush unseen, 
And waste its fragrance on the desert air.” 


It had just been decided to lose no time in calling 
together a conference and to have an early meeting 
of the committee, when some little practical 
difficulties were suggested. Our “business man” 
contributed this observation ‘There will be re- 
muneration and travelling expenses that you must 
take into consideration.” 





We have just received a copy of The Meat Trades 
Journal from which we gather that a strong opposion 
will be organised against the abolition of private 
slaughter houses. The Editor seems to accept and 
adopt the opinions of one of his correspondents, and 
these we may say are expressed in one sentence, “ An 
insidious attempt is being made simultaneously over 
the three kingdoms to abolish long-established trade 
usages, to confiscate certain properties, transfer con- 
venient facilities, and coerce individual liberties with- 
out compensation or consultation, although those 
matters have yet to be proved as opposed to public 
utility, which is the foundation of obedience to law.” 
The writer is a shrewd man, and advocates—-to pre- 
vent all the enormities he mentions—individual action, 
co-operation, and the employment of press agency. 
Now the butchers, salesmen, and cattle importers 
are a numerous and influential body ; our legislators 
are a squeezable race, and vested interests will make 
a good fight if reformers go to sleep. For sanitary 
and humanitarian reasons we believe that in towns 
private slaughter houses should be abolished, and 
that there are at least four principles which should 
be obeyed :— 

1. Living animals should be kept in lairs separate 
from the building in which slaughtering takes place. 

2. The slaughtering of animals and the dressing 
of carcases should be carried on in a distinct building. 

3. The storage of meat before its removal for 
consumption should not be permitted in the same 
building as that in which slaughtering is carried out. 

4, That every animal before slaughter and the 
carcases after being dressed, should be inspected by 
a qualified inspector. 


: ARTICLES AND CASES. 


ON AN APPLIANCE FOR 
SECURING HORSES FOR OPERATION. 
By Frep Smiru, 

Professor, Army Veterinary School, Aldershot. 


I do not think that as a means of restraint the 
hippo-lasso is known sufficiently amongst veterin- 
‘arians in this country ; there are many, in fact, who 
may not have heard of it.* I first saw a description 
of the appliance in a french work on veterinary 
surgery by Pench and Toussaint ; my attention was 
next drawn to it by Capt. Hayes, M.R.C.V.S., who 
demonstrated its use last year at Aldershot. This 
gentleman kindly made me a present of one, which 
I have now used on many occasions. 

*The hippo-lasso is described in Fleming’s Operative 














Surgery, p. 21. 
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It is no use attempting to describe the contrivance, 
but I have tried to make a sketch of it fixed on the 
animal, A horse placed in this girdle is practically 
in a straight waistcoat, you may ailow him suflicient 
liberty to just enable him to walk, or you may 
draw the connecting straps so tight as to render 
him acomplete fixture ; he can positively do nothing, 
if he attemps to bound he falls over on his side. 

For dressing a troublesome horse it is most valu- 
able; in such cases as syringing out the sinuses in 
nasal gleet, wounds of the body or limbs difficult 
to dress or handle, or a horse dangerous to hobble ; 
in a hundred and one ways the busy practitioner 
will find it useful, and to suit his wants and views 
he may adapt it by an extra strap or two to suit his 
own special convenience or fancy. 

A horse fixed in the hippo-lasso is practically as 
powerless as he is when fixed in a trevis. 

The appliance is light, by no means bulky, and 
although I consider it an advantage to have plenty 
of assistance in controlling horses during opera- 
tions, etc., yet, with this appliance it does not matter 
if the practitioner is short-handed, one or two men 
being quite sufficient to securely fix the most 
awkward patient. 

One can only find out from experience the very 
best way to apply the contrivance ; if the arm strap 
is too high up to the elbow joint the patient has 
too much play with his fore legs, if placed too low 
he is likely if he falls to get his leg out above the 
strap—as I had a very awkward mule do with me on 
one occasion. 


8 TEINS, 





In the rough sketch I send you, I have shewn the 
appliance placed on the animal, the hind legs are 
drawn more under the body than there is occasion 
for; I have left out buckles so as not to complicate 
the drawing, and I have shewn the connecting straps 
as just passed through the arm piece in order to 
avoid what might appear in a drawing to be com- 
plicated, but which in reality is remarkably simple. 
The course this strap takes is as follows :—it is 
tightly sewn on to the breeching, goes forward and 
passes through a D on the arm piece, goes back to 
the breeching and passes through another D, and 
then again forward to be buckled to the arm piece : 
it is obvious that by this means we create a powerful 
pulley, and can draw the legs as close together as 





we wish. I often content myself passing it through 
the Ds and not buckling it, but having the straps 
held by an assistant on each side, by this means the 
animal can be immediately liberated if we wish to 
prevent him from falling. 

If any practitioner wishes for a hippo-lasso I will 
send the one given me by Capt. Hayes (who greatly 
improved on the original model) to Messrs. Arnold 
and Co., or any surgical instrument maker in London, 
in order that a pattern may be obtained. 

I need not say that on sound leather and the best 
of workmanship depends the integrity of the ap- 
paratus and the safety of the operator. 








THE EXPANSION OF THE HOOF. © 


By H. G. Rocrrs, M.R.C.V.S. 


Considering the immense importance of a correct 
knowledge of the “physiology of the foot,” it 
seems strange that none of our experimentalists have 
turned their attention to settling the question of foot- 
expansion. The greater number of our profession 
hold the opinion that the hoof does not expand, but 
when asked for reasons for this conclusion they 
are unable to advance any that will stand criti- 
cism. 

Mr. Hunting is with the majority, but certainly 
endeavours to prove non-expansion. The fact of 
his having failed to detect with callipers, difference 
of width with the animal’s weight on and off the 
foot, he regards as a proof of non-expansion, and 
he considers such measurements a crucial test. 

I think we must go a step further to settle the 
matter, and I would venture to say that it will be 
a vexed question until a means is devised of 
accurately measuring the hoof during progression. 
There can be little doubt that at this time the 
greatest weight is thrown upon the foot. 

There is nothing in the form of the foot to pre- 
vent expansion, indeed, its make is rather favourable 
to such a movement. The space between the heels 
of a healthy foot is occupied by a substance of the 
consistency of india-rubber, which certainly cannot 
offer much resistance to expansion. Many feet 
with fairly strong heels can be squeezed with the 
hands so that the heels approach each other to a 
small extent. These statements are of value only 
as far as they show that the foot may expand. 

Against Mr. Hunting’s measuring experiment I 
would place the evidence of the polished parts of 
the foot surface of a shoe. 

All polished surfaces are made by a succession 
of scratches. If examined with a lens of sufficient 
power, the most highly polished metal shows 
coarse scorings. and the edge of the keenest razor 
is like a saw. Mr. Hunting states that the bright 
surfaces are made by “on and off” pressure of the 
horn on the shoe each time the foot comes to the 
ground. Ifsuch an explanation were correct, the 
scoring should be in the direction of toe to heel. 
Exactly the contrary is found to be the case; all 
the scores run in a direction across the web of the 
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shoe, and directly from heel to heel. This I regard, 
as a clear demonstration of expansion and can, I 
assert, be accounted for by no other explanation. 

Feather edged shoes, nailed on one side only, 
always show a large amount of polish on the un- 
nailed side, and little on the nailed side. Shoes 
nailed close up to each heel show little or no 

olished surface. 

The above facts explain themselves, and tend to 
show that there is a small amount of lateral ex- 
pansion at the heel of the horse’s foot. 








COUNCILMAN AND EXAMINER. 
By An Execror. 


As this question is being discussed, perhaps you 
will allow me space for a few observations in reply 
to the remarks made two weeks ago by a “M. C.,” 
in favour of a change from the present anomalous 
system of the dual appointment. 

We are agreed that it is absolutely necessary to 
have a governing body, but I think a change in 
its constitution is desirable, in order that the in- 
terests of the profession may receive unbiassed con- 
sideration. 

The Council is not elected so fairly by the pro- 
fession as it ought to be or can be, under existing 
charters, for the profession has power only to elect 
three-fourths and the Council one-fourth. We 
have an instance of the abuse of this privilege by 
the Council at its first meeting after last election, 
when two Candidates were elected Vice-Presidents 
who had just been rejected by the profession as 
Members of the Council. 

It is admitted that the Council should retain the 
power of electing the Examiners, fixing the periods 
of examination, and arranging the subjects; but 
they should also be in a position of freedom and 
independence when considering the periodical re- 
ports of the Examiners. This, I hold, cannot be 
done in an unbiassed manner so long as the Ex- 
aminers have a seat at the Council Board, and adopt 
the objectionable course of considering and dis- 
cussing their own report. 

‘It is difficult to imagine what reasonable ob- 
jection can be raised to the Principal of each 
Veterinary School being a Member of Council. 
They do not hold their position as Principals from 
the Council, they are not paid by the Council, and 
they are in no way responsible to the Council; 
they provide the material for the Examiners to test, 
and it is to their own interest that their students 
be prepared in such a manner as to meet the re- 
quirement of the Examiners. 

Iam sure it would be a difficult matter to con- 
vince any one outside the Council that a terrible 
calamity would befall the Body Corporate if the 
governing and examining boards were separate and 
distinct. He would be bold indeed who would 


assert that the Council has not, in the past made 
grave legislative errors even with the superior 
judgment and guidance of the Examiners—errors 
which would be less likely to happen in the future 
if the dual appointments ceased. 


I am one of those who believe that there are 
MANY good men in our ranks who possess the 
necessary legislative ability and knowledge re- 
quired in a first-class Councilman, and who would 
be quite willing to make some personal sacrifice for 
the purpose of legislating for their brethren; if 
they had the conviction that the time and delibera- 
tions of the Council would be directed to furthering 
the interests of the Body Corporate—and not a 
section of it—and that petty jealousy and party 
feeling, which is the bane of every Society where 
it exists, would be stamped out of the Council 
Chamber. 

The Council once a year invites discussion not 
on the year’s work, but on their report of it, which 
is often a totally different thing. Our Annual 
Report should be a business statement of proposals 
made and work done. It should not be so drawn 
as to limit discussion or evade censure. Our Coun- 
cil certainly does not court inquiry, and it upholds 
its action at all costs, which is tantamount to ar- 
rogating perfection in its doings. 

One fifth of our governing body consists of Vice- 
Presidents who possess all the powers of Council- 
men, but who are not representative; they are not 
elected by the Profession but nominated by the 
Council, About one-fourth of the Council consists 
of Examiners who assist to elect themselves and 
sit in judgment on their own reports. This cannot 
be right, and deserves the earnest attention of all 
my fellow electors. 








BRONCHOCELE IN A FOAL, 
By J. Wooprorre Huu, F.R.C.V.S., Hastings. 


The case of acute Thyroiditis recorded by Mr. G. 
Gartside Mayor, in The Veterinary Record, of Sept. 
15th, anticipated my intended publication of a 
somewhat similar case, and which-I will now briefly 
state. On the 30th of last August, during a profes- 
sional visit to Bexhill-on-Sea,, 1 was asked, more as 
a matter of curiosity than anything else, to look at 
a chestnut draught mare and foal, under the care of 
Mr. Crowhurst, a registered practitioner. The mare, 
which was affected with elephantiasis (diagnosed as 
scrofula) in the off-hind leg, gave birth last spring 
to a chestnut foal, the one in question ; shortly after 
birth the foal was observed to have an enlargement 
about the throat (also diagnosed as scrofulous, and 
maintained to be so at the period of my examination). 
With the animal’s growth the tumour increased, and 
to such an extent as to threaten death by asphixia. 
I pronounced the enlargement to be a large cystic 
bronchocele, which I found by its enormous and 
gradual pressure had flattened the upper portion of 
the trachea, until barely the eighth of an inch calibre 
existed for the passage of air: below this stricture 
the trachea was its normal shape. The nostrils were 
very much expanded; the breathing excessively 
laborious ; and a loud trumpeting noise was emitted 
when the foal galloped. I recommended one of 
two operations, viz., to tap the tumour, which, I 
contended, had a cyst within it; or to perform 
! tracheotomy below the bronchocele, and subsequently 
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remove the latter. In the presence of Mr. Crow- 
hurst, Dr. Mylius, Capt. Windus, and several other 
gentlemen with whom I conferred respecting the 
correctness of my diagnosis, over which there was 
some difference of opinion, I tapped the tumour 
with a fine trochar and cannula, when immediately 
through the latter a rapid stream of serous fluid is- 
sued to the extent of over a quart; I then applied a 
compress. The distressed breathing of the little 
animal speedily altered, and although the trachea 
remained still deformed and flattened, in its calibre. 
I expressed an opinion that an ultimate cure was 
within range, and that the more serious operation of 
tracheotomy might be avoided. My second visit 
was paid on the 2nd September, when I found the 
cyst had refilled to nearly the same extent, and tap- 
ping was again resorted to, with the after injection 
of iodine, On the 5th I paid a third visit; found 
the tumour somewhat large, but containing no fluid 
—iodine was again injected. My final visit was on 
the 11th, when I found the tumour much smaller 
and condensed—another injection of iodine took 
place; and I advised a biniodide blister externally. 
The foal is now at pasture with its dam ; and, I was 
informed on the 11th of October, had grown rapidly 
and improved in every way. 








LYMPHADENOMA. 
By R. C. Triacer, F.R.C.V.S. 


A few months ago I was requested to attend a 
Bay Harness Gelding about nine or ten years old, 
which was described as being physically incapable 
of doing ordinary light double-harness work, and 
that without any apparent reason. 

Upon examination I found the animal in good 
condition ; pulse, temperature, and visible mucous 
membranes all normal, appetite fairly good. Aus- 
cultation revealed nothing of importance, only 
slight crepitus in oné lung, which disappeared in a 
few days. 

{ was much struck with the position in which 
the horse stood—leaning forward, and with the off 
fore leg completely plaited round the near, 

On subsequent visits, this position was found to 
be nearly always maintained. He was a particularly 
nirrow-chested horse, one of the worst I ever saw. 
As will be seen, from the above description, there 
was so far little to assist one in a diagnosis, I 
next had him led out in hand. He walked some- 
What gingerly and with his back arched; he could 
not be prevailed upon to trot, but broke into a 
helpless, ambling kind of canter, something like the 
up and down motion of a rocking horse. . 

During the progress of the case, various lines of 
treatment were adopted. I relied chiefly upon 
ulterative medicines and repeated doses of Potass. 
lodid. with careful dieting. Nothing seemed to 
have the slightest effect. The horse remained in the 
sre unsatisfactory state a few weeks, when I 
alvised his owner to turn him out to grass, giving 
him a run of some months, with the hope that 





nature might do more good than drugs. When | 


this advice was acted upon, a new complication arose ; 
it was found that he could not get his head down 
to graze on level ground, and had to content himself 
with what he could get from the banks. I then 
advised that he be destroyed, which advice being 
accepted, I had an opportunity of making a post- 
mortem examination. I found the abdominal and 
thoracic viscera entirely healthy with the exception 
of the spleen, which was thickly studded with 
tumors of various sizes, some being about as large 
as a bantam’s egg. 

If your readers will turn to the frontispiece of 
Williams’ Veterinary Medicine, they will see as 
nearly as possible, a fac-simile of the spleen of this 
horse. The great amount of physical incapacity, 
without any attendant febrile symptoms, appears 
to me to be the chief peculiarity of this case. 








Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons, 


QUARTERLY MEETING (continued ). 


Tue Presipent—The next business is the elec- 
tion of an examiner. 

Mr. T. Briaas—I propose Mr. Mayor as a fit 
examiner. I know a feeling amongst teachers exists 
that an examiner in botany should be a scientist. I 
have a stronger feeling than that, and the practi- 
tioners throughout our cities and towns are satisfied 
that our interests are best served by having a man, 
who piles up his knowledge daily during his visita- 
tions, and can acquire specimens during the whole 
time he is going about the country. Mr. Mayor ob- 
tained, during his college career, Dr. Cobbold’s prize. 
I think you will be in favour of his knowledge of 
this subject. He has plenty of time to keep his 
studies up, and I am certain that a better man we 
could not have; therefore, I have great pleasure in 
proposing Mr. Mayor, F.R.C.V.S., as examiner in 
Botany, in the place of Professor Macqueen, re- 
signed, 

Prorrssor Brown—I propose Professor Nicholson 
Almond. He was a man amongst the students who 
took a good place in Botanical studies at his college, 
and he has since taken a great deal of interest in the 
work; and has for some time been Professor at Cir- 
encester College. Mr. Almond has unlimited oppor- 
tunities for adding to his botanical knowledge. He 
is a particular friend of Professor Harker’s, and has 
been in the habit of joining the practical classes. I 
know from my experience of the College, that his 
opportunities for acquiring knowledge of natural 
sciences of all kinds are extremely large; and Mr. 
Almond has taken advantage of them so far as bot- 
any is concerned. I propose him for one reason, and 
that is the conviction I have, which is founded on a 
good deal of experience, that an examiner ought, if 
possible, to be a teacher. It is only a teacher who 
can clearly recollect how students can be fairly tested. 
It is possible that there may be special exceptions ; 
but I say he should be one experienced as a teacher, 
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for an examiner. If you get a manexperienced in 
both so much the better. 

Proressor Witi1ams—I beg to propose Mr. 
Hutton, who has studied Botany for many years, 
I could have gone a long way in seconding Professor 
Brown, that a teacher should be an examiner; but 
Botany is a very peculiar subject, and has a great 
many branches. We want a practical man, we 
know. We have had specimens, particularly in 
Edinburgh, where, I must confess, they have not 
given such satisfaction, either to teachers or 
students, as Mr. Waters has done. I have made 
enquiries and I find Mr, Hutton has studied Botany 
with one of the best Botanists we have in Scotland 
for a great number of years, and is thoroughly pro- 
ficient. 

Proressor AxE—I beg to propose Professor 
Poyser, of the Army Vetermary Department, Alder- 
shot. 

A Memser or tHe Councit—I presume, Pro- 
fessor Brown, that the gentleman you propose is 
not a member. 

ProrEessor Brown—Oh, yes! he is, and a Fellow, 
or I should not have proposed him. 

The Candidates were then balloted for, the choice 
falling on Professor Almond. 

Tue Prestpent—The next business is “To ap- 
point a Committee to define what defects in a horse 
for breeding purposes shall be regarded as constitu- 
ting hereditary disease, and to report their decision 
to the Royal Commission on Horse Breeding, and 
to the Royal Agricultural Society.” 

Proresson WatitEy—In order that this matter 

may be gone on with at once, I propose that a Com- 
mittee consisting of the whole of the Council and, 
in addition, all the Members of the Profession who 
have at any time acted either as Veterinary Sur- 
geons to Horse Breeding Societies or Veterinary 
Societies be appointed. 
_ Ido not see what else you can do if you consider 
it is not to be confined entirely to the Members of 
the Council, as far as I am concerned I should say it 
was a matter for the Council to deal with and for 
no outsiders to be brought in, but there seems to 
be a feeling that they should be, and if so, the pro- 
posal I have mentioned should be passed. 

Proressor Axe—I think anything this Council 
may say on the question of hereditary diseases 
prevailing in horses, would be simply the ex- 
pression of the opinion of a number of men, and in 
order to render the matter as complete as possible 
and to give the fullest satisfaction to those who 
ask our opinions, I think it is imperatively neces- 
sary that we should seek extraneous aid on which 
to found our report. It is quite incompetent for 
this Council to clearly state matters of fact in an- 
swer to the questions to be submitted to us, and it 
Seems to me that it will be necessary for us to 
appoint a Committee of Inquiry to seek for evidencé 
ot hereditary influence in connection with the 
various diseases which are alleged to be hereditary 
in breeding stock. I apprehend, therefore, it will 
be desirable for us to confer with breeders—with 





ions surgeons—and with persons who keep 
a large number of stallions; to seek out informa- 





tion in those various channels upon which we can 
found a special opinion, and upon which we can 
make a report which will be creditable to us as a 
College, and to the Profession. It is perfectly clear 
that anything we may say ourselves may be re- 
garded simply as the opinion of a few men whose 
experience may, or may not be large, and if large 
on the particular question of hereditary disease it 
may not be a comprehensive one. Therefore, with- 
out reference to the constitution of a Committee, 
I would suggest that a Committee be formed to lay 
down the lines of inquiry, and if we think proper 
to commence and proceed with that inquiry. What- 
ever we say must be based on matters of fact and 
not on the opinion of individuals. 

Proressor Wattey—Would not it be as well 
to define, in the first place, whether the Members 
of the Committee are to consist of this Council only, 
or of gentlemen outside as well. I, personally, am 
rather at a loss. I do not quite remember the 
terms of the letter sent to us-—whether we our- 
selves are asked for this opinion, or whether it is 
the Profession generally. I think it was the 
Council. [Cries of No !] 

ProrEessor Brown—A Conference of Members. 

Proressor Wiiit1amMs—lI think Professor Walley’s 
resolution may be met in this way, and if so, I 
shall be pleased to second it—that a Committee of 
the whole of the Council be formed to take the 
matter into consideration with power to add to 
their number; that is to say, to call in any gentle- 
men whose names may appear to them to be 
eligible, to ascertain some well-defined line where- 
by this question may be solved satisfactorily, both 
to the breeders and veterinary practitioners through- 
out the country. 

Tue Prestpent—It must consist of Veterinary 
Surgeons only. 

Proressor Witt1ams—But to assist us with 
practical knowledge and to give their opinions as 
to the diseases or soundness of horses. Professor 
Axe made use of the expression “‘ breeders of stuck,” 
I think our reference is only as to horses and has 
nothing to do with cattle. 

Tue Prestpent—We had better have the letter 
read, 

Tue Secretary then read the letter shewing that 
the Committee contemplated was confined to the 
Members of the Veterinary Profession. 

Proressor WatteY—I will alter my motion to 
agres with Professor Williams’ suggestion, that a 
Committee of the whole Council be formed to take 
the matter into consideration, with power to add to 
their number those who may be thought capable. 

Mr. CarttepGe—I think that will imply on our 
part a want of confidence in our own judgment if 
we refer to others the work which we are asked 
to do. 

Dr. Fremmnc—The smaller your Committee the 
better, and your Committee is more likely to be 
satisfactorily worked. To constitute the whole of 
this Council as a Committee would be to give rise 
to an enormous amount of labour with a small re- 
sult. I think the Council should appoint a smail 
working Committee to collect infurmation and re- 
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port to the Council. The matter is a very im- 
portant one, and it cannot be doubted that much of 
what is considered to be hereditary disease is 
tradition, and I think no expression of opinion on 
the subject should go forth from this College with- 
out it is based on facts. We are in possession of 
very few indeed. It is unlike those who have a 
large experience in breeding, who have been able 
to trace from sire to son, and from son to son, through 
a number of generations, the influence of pre- 
disposition, and therefore, I say that those who 
have this information should assist your Committee, 
and that your Committee should be empowered 
to gather evidence on which to base an opinion, 
It would be in the highest sense an injustice to give 
an opinion without it being thoroughly founded 
on undoubted facts; therefore, I think a working 
comraittee should be appointed in the first place to 
collect: information, and upon its own experience 
to lay a report before the Council. If you do not 
do so lam afraid you will find it will be a very 
long and tedious business, and not a very satisfactory 
one. A large Committee is not generally satis- 
factory, but large work can be done by a small 
Committee, 

Mr. Simpson (of Maidenhead)—At first I was 
under the impression that the best course to adopt 
would be to appoint a Committee consisting of 
members of the Council and some twenty-five mem- 
bers of the veterinary profession, to be balloted 
for by this Council—that they should form a Com- 
mittee of themselves and report to these societies 
who have honoured us by asking for our opinion ; 
but on consideration, I think it would be far better 
that this Council should be a Committee of Inquiry, 
and that we should have power to invite not only 
veterinary surgeons to give evidence before us, but 
breeders—in fact, any one who may be in a position 
to give information, 1 should be opposed to out- 
siders being on the Committee. 

Sin TH, Simpson—I have great faith in Dr, Flem- 
iug’s assertion that large committees do not work 
well; but the question is, how can we apply that 
practically? 1 do not suppose there are any sitting 
rownd this table who would care to be left out on a 
Committee of this importance. 

| think the best course would be to adopt Pro- 
fessor Walley’s resolution, seconded by Professor 
Williams, and to at once nominate some gentlemen 
Who are to act with us, and with power to add to 
our number, We are the Council, and we had 
hotter begin at once, and if-we do that, there is no 
reason Why we should not mect within a week, sum- 
mon the Council and begin business at once. It 
would have power to call in. more members, and it 
can invite breeders and others to come as witnesses 
wud offer their opinions. [Professor Walley —No!] 
With all respect, 1 see no reason why we should not 
go to them and say, “Come and give us your 
opinion on the subject.” At all events, we mieht 
do this—the day after we leave this room lot on 
a ere pend a committee and nominate 20 
mcinbers, sry f rer ‘ Tl 
within a Pg Boor yh vegan oe ae 

a g vork, and if they choose 
to add to their number the Committee will have 





power to do so, I trust that will be done, or it will 
be a long while before we get to work. 

Prorressor Brown—The main question is the one 
which the Professor brought before you when the 
letter was announced at the last Council meeting, 
and I have endeavoured two or three times to 
bring you down to that particular point. What 
the Royal Commission and the Royal Agricultural 
Society ask you to do is not to appoint yourselves 
a Committee, or to take evidence; but to call a 
Conference of the Veterinary Profession. I happen to 
know, from communicating ;with the promoters of 
this movement, exactly what they want. I have 
seen some of them since and have put it exactly 
befure them—‘ Do you want the Council to discuss 
the matter and take evidence and give a report, 
or do you want them to call a Council of the whole 
profession, making it public that they are asked to 
come and discuss the matter;” and they im- 
mediately replied: “Yes, we do! We don’t want 
to know what your Council think about the matter, 
but what the profession in all parts of the country 
thinks of it, and if they have made up their minds 
as to what is hereditary and what is not. or are 
they in a state of confusion about it? Will they 
tell us what diseases they intend to condemn, or 
what will pass view, or will they tell us that they 
will not give any opinion at all? We want to 
know distinctly what the whole of your men think 
about the matter, and what steps they intend to 
take.” 

We have committed ourselves to a distinct state- 
ment that we will undertake the duties they have 
relegated to us, or some such words, and I consider, 
that unless we intimate to the Profession that the 
matter is one for Conference, we shall not be doing 
our duty. It may be a large thing to do; but, as 
Dr. Fleming pointed out, the whole question is a 
large one, and it is not to be lightly dealt with, and 
unless we call a Conference to which every mem- 
ber of the Profession has a right to come, we simply 
do not undertake the work which those Societies 
have asked us to undertake. 

Proressor Witit1ams—I beg to propose that a 
small Committee be formed to take evidence, to be 
afterwards considered by the Council, who shall, 
if it be thought desirable, summon a Conference of 
the Profession. 

Mr. Wuirt.e in seconding the resolution said, 
The worst of calling in an outsider is that you do 
not know what value to attach to his evidence. I 
think it would not be improper for us to point out 
to the Societies that have written to us, that the 
way suggested, even by Professor Walley, or any 
one else, is the right way to arrive at a proper 
solution of the difficulty, and if we adopt the course 
you propose we shall in a very short time be able 
to give a report which shall answer the purpose. 

Proressor Brown—I do not see any objection 
to that course, so that the Societies know what we 
propose to do. 

Tne Prestpent—It cannot be laid down more 
clearly than here [referring to a letter]. No doubt 
we are to call a Conference of the Members of the 
Veterinary Profession, it states that; but to deal 
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with that Conference, Professor Brown, I think it 
will be necessary to have a Committee to handle 
the Conference, if I may so express it. 

Proressor Brown—Yes, it is the province of a 
Committee to point out what we seek and any 
circular that went out would specify that those 
members who intended to join the Conference 
should get information and that they would be ex- 
pected to speak in reference to matters of fact 
rather than matters of opinion, and the result of 
that injunction would be that I could not say a 
word ; for notwithstanding that I have been acting 
for the last 25 years at shows, I have never met 
with a single instance in which roaring has been 
transmitted. 

I should condemn a roarer at once on tradition, 
for 1 know that reliable authorities say roaring is 
likely to be transmitted to the offspring, and I 
should accept that—but I know men act entirely 
on tradition. I am not connected with breeding 
establishments; therefore, I cannot say that a 
disease is necessarily transmitted from parents to 
the offspring. Therefore, a large number of mem- 
bers of our profession should come prepared to say 
that they have had opportunities, as many have, of 
observing, and that others should attend and give 
the Conference information. 

Tue Secretary—It has been proposed by Pro- 
fessor Williams, and seconded by Mr. Whittle, that 
asmall Committee be formed to collect evidence, 
to be afterwards considered by the Council who 
shall, if it be thought desirable, summon a Con- 
ference of the Profession. 

Proressor WattEY—How is it proposed that 
should be done ? 

Tur Prestpent—By putting questions. 

A MemsBer or tHE Councitt—I think the better 
plan would be to form a Committee consisting of 
the whole Council and let them act as has been 
suggested, and let us communicate with these 
Societies and tell them how we propose to collect 
the evidence which they are anxious to possess. 

Sim H. Sorpson—There is one sentence in Pro- 
fessor Williams’ resolution which I shall have to 
object to, viz :— shall, if it be thought desirable, 
summon a Conference of the Profession.” This 
Committee may think it not desirable, and then 
the whole thing will come to an end. What I 
should prefer doing, if we can, would be, without 
dividing the house, to see if we cannot fix on the 
best resolution possible for the purpose. I don’t 
know that either of them 

Tue Prestpent—We limit ourselves to calling a 
Conference, 

Sir H. Srwpson—-Yes, I do not know whether 
Professor Walley’s motion meets the case exactly. 

Proressor Wat.tey—I was rather misled. It 
never occurred to me that this would be done. I 
think there should have been a Conference sum- 
moned some months ago; but I think if we were 
in the first place to constitute ourselves a committee, 
and then appoint, or take Dr. Fleming’s resolution 
to appoint a sub-committee to consider what is best 
to be done, we shall get on best with the work. 

Proressor Brown—I think if a Committee were 
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appointed at all, the first thing would be to request 
them to summon a Conference, and if we can report 
to the Horse Commission and the Royal Agricultural 
Society that we have taken these steps they will 
be satisfied. They will expect to hear what has 
been done at their meeting on the 5th ‘November. 

Sir H. Stueson—Do you see any objection to 
our at once nominating a certain number of men 
and calling a Special Conference ? 

Prorressor Brown—Not the least. 

Sm H. Stmpson—Why not have a Conference in 
a week then ? 

Tur Prestpent—You don’t think you will get a 
Conference in a week, do you ? 

Sm H. Stupson—I am certain we should, Sir. 

Tue Prestpent—No. 

A Memper or tue Councir—There will be re- 
muneration ‘and travelling expenses that you must 
take into consideration. 

Sir H. Srwpson—It is an honourable position, 
Iam sure you would find twenty members of the 
Profession who would feel honoured by being in- 
vited to attend here. 

Dr. Fteminc—Could not we send out a circular 
with questions to the whole body of the Profession ? 
It is a most serious thing having a Conference. 
We know what the Annual Meetings are, when two 
or three hours are spent and no business done. I 
think it could be done by sending out a circular 
embodying questions to which members could reply 
more effectively than at a meeting. We could ob- 
tain the information in that way and we should get 
carefully stated facts in regard to their opinions, 
and we could embody the information in the report 
which would represent the opinions of the entire 
bedy of the profession. I ‘think it would simplify 
matters very much, but to call a Conference of the 
entire body of the Profession to discuss the matter 
would occupy much time, and I would recommend 
that a Committee be appointed to draw up the 
questions and, if you choose, to summon a meeting 
of the Council to lay this question before them for 
approval, 

Proressorn Brown—Then Professor Williams’ 
Committee could have these questions before them 
previously to their being sent out. 

Tur Presment—Do you see any objection to 
that Professor Walley ? 

Prorrssor WatLteY—No, I am willing to withdraw 
my motion. 

Mr. J. Suwpson also withdrew his motion. 

Tur Presipent—It has been proposed by Pro- 
fessor Williams, and seconded by Mr. Whittle, that 
a small Committee be formed to collect evidence, to 
be afterwards considered by the Council, who shall 
summon a Conference of the Profession. 

Prorrssor AxE—The Conference will take placo 
by circular as I understand it, so that the resolution 
might run—“ That a small Committee be formed 
to collect evidence, to be afterwards considered by 
the Council, who shall thereupon hold a Conference 
of the Profession.” 

Proressorn Browx—Would not it do to say- 
“shall thereupon confer with the Me-nbers of the 
Profession on the subject?” If you do not like to 
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hold a Conference, you are not bound to hold a 
personal Conference, it may be a Conference by 
letter. 

Dr. Fiemtnc—What that proposal also means 
is that a small Committee be appointed to draw up 
questions. It says, the Committee is to collect the 
information. The manner in which it should be 
done is, that a small Committee be appointed to 
collect the questions which are to be submitted. 

A Memper or tue Councit—Why should they 
not be submitted to the College ? 

Dr. FLeminc—No. 

Tur Secrerary—“ That a small Committee be 
appointed to collect evidence, to be afterwards 
considered by the Council, who shall thereupon 
confer with the Members of the Profession on the 
questions and answer to be laid before the Council, 
who shall, if they think fit, summon the Members 
of the Profession.” 

Proressor Witu1ams—I mean that the Com- 
mittee shall have power to draw up the questions 
and send them to the Members of the Profession, 
the questions to be afterwards considered by the 
Council who shall, if they think fit, call a Con- 
ference. 

Tne Prestpent—Now, Gentlemen, you please 
consider this altered resolution which is proposed by 
Profesor Williams, and seconded by Mr. Whittle, 
“That a small Committee be formed to draw up 
a series of questions to be submitted to the Pro- 
fession, the answers to be afterwards laid before 
the Council who shall, if they think fit, further con- 
fer with the Members of the Profession.” 

[This was then put to the meeting, and carried. | 

‘he next question is who the Committee shall 
consist of. 

It was agreed that the number be limited to six. 

The election fell upon Professors Williams, Brown, 
and Walley, Sir H. Simpson, Professor Axe, and Mr. 
Stephenson. 

Mr. F. W. Wracc—I have had a letter from the 
Solicitor of the College, and he advises that my 
motion should appear in Bye-law 3, so, if you 
will allow me, I will give notice that the altera- 
tion of Bye-law 3 shall be as follows :— 

“}ifteen days prior to the Annual General Meet- 
ing held on the first Monday in the month of May, 
the Secretary shall prepare a list stating the names, 
in alphabetical order, and residences of the persons 
proposed, with the name of one proposer only for 
each candidate, and also of the Members, «&c.” 
I see my friend, Mr. Roalfe Cox, is not here to-day, 
and, if you will allow me, I will withdraw the 
motion standing in his name until the next meeting. 

Mr. J. Sinrson—Does Mr. Cox write, saying he 
wishes this withdrawn ? , 

— Presipenr—I have not seen a letter from 
Lim, 

Sir TH. Srmpson—As I understand Mr. Wragg 
alters his motion entirely, it will, therefore, have to 
be suspended for and during a period of three 
calender months. 

Mr. F, W. Wraaa—Yes, I understand that. 

Sir TH. Simpson—From to-day. 


Mr. I’. W. Wraca—Yes. 





Sir H. Simpson— What is to be done with regard 
to Mr. Cox’s motion ? 

A Memser or THE Counciz—lIt will be deferred 
to the next meeting. 

Tue Prestpent—It is withdrawn, I believe. 

Sir H. Simpson—I think if a motion stands in a 
gentleman’s name, and he does not write to say he 
wishes anything done with it, it falls to the 
ground. 

Proressor WaLLEY—He will have to give fresh 
notice. 

Mr. F. W. Wracc—lI give notice for all these 
Bye-laws to be suspended for three months. 

Str H. Smeson—Does it stand in your name. 

Mr. F. W. Wracc—In my own name. 

A vote of thanks to the President for presiding 
brought the proceedings to a close. 








GOVERNMENT 
VETERINARY DEPARTMENT. 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES 


Reported in Great Britain during the two weeks 
ending October 13th, 1888, 


From the Returns published inthe London 
Gazette for the two weeks ending October 6th and 
13th, it appears that there were 13 fresh outbreaks 
of pleuro-pneumonia reported in Great Britain; 
12 of which were in the Counties of Essex, Lan- 
caster, Middlesex, Somerset, and York (W. R.), in 
England, and only 1 in Scotland, in Fifeshire. 

The number of cattle attacked by the disease 
was 32, of which 30 were in England and 2 in 
Scotland. In addition to these, there were 186 
healthy cattle slaughtered on, or removed for 
slaughter from infected premises, because they had 
been in contact with the diseased animals. Of the 
healthy cattle thus disposed of, 163 were in Eng- 
land, and only 23 in Scotland. 

Anthrax: Of this disease there were 6 fresh 
outbreaks reported in the fortnight in the Counties 
of Leicester, Lincoln (Holland), Lincoln (Lindsey). 
Norfolk, Northumberland, and York (W. R.), in 
England. Scotland and Wales being free from this 
malady at present. 

There were 9 animals attacked by this disease, 5 
of which died. 

Swine-Fever: This disease is still prevalent, and 
exists in almost every County in England, in some 
counties in Wales and a few in the south of Scot- 
land. The returns for the fortnight above- 
mentioned show that 231 fresh outbreaks were 
reported in Great Britain, and 1,078 swine attacked 
by this disease. 

Of the diseased swine, 455 or less than half were 
killed, 892 were kept till they died, spreading the 
infection, and only 102, or less than 1U per cent. of 
those attacked, recovered. 

At the date of the last return, there were no less 
than 483 pigs suffering from swine-fever remaining 
alive and propagating the contagion. 
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Glanders and Farcy: There were 24 outbreaks 
of glanders, and 17 of farcy reported in the fort- 
night, and 46 animals were attacked by the former, 
and 19 by the latter disease. Of the glanders 
outbreaks, 20 were in the Metropolis, the other 
4 being in Bucks, Middlesex, Warwick, and Perth. 
Of the farcy outbreaks, 15 were in the Metropolis, 
and the other 2 in Essex and Middlesex. 

Rabies: Only two cases of this disease were 
reported in the two weeks, 1 in Lancaster, and the 
other in Surrey; in both cases the animal attacked 
was a dog. 








EXTRACTS. 


THE SHEEP FLY (LUCILIA SERICATA),. 





Several instances are known of a change, gradual 
or sudden, in the diet of an animal species not by 
any means due to a deficient supply of what the 
older zoologist would have called its “natural 
food.” Semper relates in his work on “ The Con- 
ditions of Existence of Animals,” that sea-gulls have 
been known to cease preying upon fish and feed 
upon grain. On the contrary, bats have in South 
America taken to fishing instead of pursuing 
moths. 

The New Zealand parrot (Nestor mirabilis ), 
formerly nourished itself on the juices of plants 
and flowers, but has now developed an amazing 
propensity for sipping the blood of sheep. The 
‘blue-nosed baboons of South Africa are occasionally 
guilty of killing and devouring sheep. 

Similar changes of habit are met with more 
frequently in insects. Considerable attention has 
been latterly attracted to a small carrion-beetle 
(Silpha atrata) which has turned vegetarian, and 
proves very destructive to the mangel wurzels and 
sugar beets. A very curious case of this kind is 
described by Ritzema Bos, in the Biologisches Central- 
blatt and the Naturforscher. A well-known fly 
(Lucilia sericata) has become a dangerous parasite 
. sheep, by a change in its food during jthe larval 
stage. 

Like the maggots of many Muscide the larve of 
Lucilia sericata generally lived in dung, or in the 
flesh of dead animals. Karsch considers the species 
in question as a genuine blow-fly, while Ritzema 
Bos has found its larve able to live in sheep’s 
dung. In many districts of the Netherlands, the 
maggot now infests the flesh of living sheep, and 
im seasons favourable to its development, it oc- 
cisions a really formidable epidemic among them. 
This new plague is most to be dreaded in the 
luxuriant marsh-pastures of North and South Hol- 
land, Friesland, and Groningen, whilst on poor, 
sandy, and heathy soils the sheep suffer little: 
According to Ritzema Bos the flies are induced to 
deposit their eggs in the excrement which often ad- 
heres to the wool of sheep. Less frequently do they. 
attack parts of the animal which are free from 





such impurity. In ovipositing, the fly alights | 


upon the body of the sheep and fixes its eggs to 
the wool in groups of ten to twenty, until about 
500 are deposited. Their development depends on 
the weather, but it takes from twenty to forty hours, 
when the maggots, closely resembling those of the 
blow-fly, creep out and reach their full growth in 
from fifteen to twenty-four days. The larve then 
leaves the body of the sheep and falls to the ground. 
Here it remains lying among the grass of the 
pasture, and is transformed into a pupa. Several 
generations succeed each other in the course of 
the summer, and the larve of the last generation 
probably creeps into the ground and pass the winter 
there as pupe. 

The symptoms of the disease produced in sheep 
by these larve depend firstly in the irritating 
action of the larve upon the skin. The skin then 
secretes a serum-like, offensive liquid, which gives 
the wool a bad colour, and makes the hairs adhere 
together. The skin, in consequence of the grubs 
creeping over it and boring into it, becomes hot, 
of a blood-red colour and swollen. When the 
mature parasites have left the sheep, the super- 
ficial inflammation heals, though the wool falls off 
in consequence of the elimination of the thickened 
layers of the epidermis. Most commonly, however, 
the injury occasioned by the first brood of maggots 
is intensified by those of the following generations, 
and as there are flies all the summer which deposit 
their eggs, the disease grows constantly worse. 
It extends not merely forwards from the hind- 
quarters of the sheep. but the larve penetrate 
deeper and deeper, not merely into the subcutaneous 
cellular tissues, but into the muscles, which they 
mine and consume. 

The occurrence of this maggut-disease in the 
Netherlands cannot be traced with certainty, though 
it seems to have been first observed about 1860. 
An alleged introduction from England (!) cannot 
be demonstrated, as the disease attacks all races. 
It is rather to be assumed that the fly, which is 
a native of the continent of Europe, has assumed 
parasitic habits in the Netherlands in the manner 
already described. Hitherto sheep have not been 
attacked in this manner in Germany. ‘This deserves 
notice, as the fly, which is described as rare by 
Karsch, is now very common in North Germany, 
whilst the zoological collection in Berlin till lately 
possessed only two specimens from Styria, it is now 
caught freely on putrid flesh laid as a bait. ‘ Hence 
the question arises whether Lucilia sericata, as well 
as Sarcophila wohlfahrti, may not be concerned in 
the numerous cases of Myasis in man which have 
been observed in Europe.—‘ Scientific News.’ 








CLIPPING HORSES. 


Mr. James Cooke, F.R.C.V.S., of Scarborough, 
in a recent essay on horse clipping, says :—Many 
horse clippers from ignorance of the utility of the 
fine silky hairs within the horse’s ears denude that 
part of nature’s production which is essential for 
the protection of the internal sensitive structures 
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against cold, dust, and irritating matters. The de- 
privation of the internal covering of the ears, not 
only subjects the animal to inconvenience, as Inay 
he observed by its frequently shaking the head, 
but also to ear-ache and deafness. The internal 
arrangement of the horse’s ears is structurally the 
same as those in the human subject. It does not 
add to the beauty of an animal to clip out the hairs 
from its cars, but quite the reverse. If the hair 
is trimmed round evenly with the outside rim it 
will answer all practical purposes and have a better 
appearance, Another part of the horse’s head 
which is often disfigured and mutilated by clippers 
is the muzzle and eyelids. For some time after 
the loss of the muzzle hairs or feelers there is a 
certain amount of soreness felt by the animal, 
especially when the parts come in contact with any 
hard substance such as the manger. Respecting 
clipping in general, unless a horse has a naturally 
fine coat and can get sufficient grooming to keep 
his skin glossy through the winter season, clipping 
will be advantageous providing he can be kept 
warm enough, Having once, however, been 
clipped he will require an annual repetition of 
the process. Clipping is most beneficial to animals 
used for fast work, but where a horse is required 
to stand for any length of time, as in draught 
horses used solely for slow work, a portion only of 
the body should be clipped, about eighteen inches 
on each side the whole length, on a line with the 
elbows of the fore limbs and the thighs. For 
doctors’ horses used for town work or those subject 
to moderate fast work, the Irish system of clipping 
hunters would be advisable, where the legs and 
sometimes the lower half of the body are left un- 
clipped. Move especially is this system of clipping 
desirable when an animal is subject to cracked 
heels or what is generally known as mud fever. 
lf a horse be kept warm after clipping he im- 
proves in condition, stands more work, and is 
healthier and stronger. On the other hand, if 
neglected or exposed to draughts, he becomes what 
is generally known as pen feathered; his coat 
stands on end, the skin is tight on the ribs, he 
thrives badly, and the internal organs are subject 
to congestion, 








LIFE OF FILARIA SANGUINIS HOMINIS, 

It is interesting to note the long chain of in- 
ductive reasoning, combined with careful and 
laborious research, which has led to the unravel- 
ling of the complicated life history of the filaria 
sunguinis hominis. ‘The discovery of bilharziac 
hematuria by Griesinger in Egypt, led Wucherer 
to search the urine of patients suffering from 
hematuria in Brazil, and it is just twenty years 
since he first saw the immature worm in the urine 
of these cases. Shortly afterwards the same para- 
ag Sh independently discovered by the late Dr. 

. R. Lewis in the blood of a patient in Cale 
and to this acute observer is due the mal 
establishing a connection between chyluria and the 
filaria. his observation led Dr. Manson to the 





surmise that the adult worm must establish itself 
in such cases in the larger lymphatic vessels, or 
even in the thoracic duct. Systematic search was 
consequently made; but it was not until 1876 that 
the adult was at length found by Dr. Bancroft, of 
Brisbane, who went a step further by suggesting 
that the mosquito was probably the intermediate 
host. This Dr. Manson proved to be correct by 
direct observation in 1877; the immature filaria 
is sucked up with the blood by the mosquito, which 
shortly resorts to water to deposit its eggs, and, 
having achieved this object of its existence, ex- 
pires; not, however, before it has digested the 
greater number of the filaria. A few, however, 
escape, and are set free by the dissolution of the 
mosquito. It has been supposed that the filaria 
passes the next stage of its existence in the water 
as a free nematode, but can only attain full sexual 
development by entering the human body; it is 
believed to accomplish this by penetrating the 
skin of bathers, and to attain sexual maturity in a 
short time within the body, the conjunction of the 
sexes taking place in the lymphatics. Lewis once 
obtained a fragment of a male which was closely 
coiled around the female; but the specimen, 
described at page 1050 by Professor A. G. Bourne, 
of Madras, from a case of lymphoid scrotum, is 
the first found in a condition which permits the 
specific characters to be described. The chief point 
which now remains to be cleared up by observa- 
tion as is to the manner in which the parasite 
enters the human body. Dr. Manson has proved 
himself on former occasions not only an able ob- 
server but an acute reasoner; still his theory 
mentioned above presents certain obvious difficulties. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Lincolnshire Veterinary Medical Society. 

The next meeting will be held at Huntingdon 
on Thursday, November 22nd, when Professor J. 
W. Axe, of the Royal Veterinary College, will 
deliver a lecture on “ Lessons in Laryngotomy and 
Laryngo-tracheotomy as applied to roaring,” and 
also exhibit specimens showing the reparative 
process following the operation. 

Members of the profession are cordially invited 
to be present. 

Cuartes Hartuey, President. 


Occurrence of Fluorine in Animal Matter. 

According to G. Tammann (Zeitschrift fir 
Physiolog. Chemie) fluorine occurs not only, as 
previously ascertained, in bones, in the brain, and 
in peas and barley, but in hen’s eggs. Here the 
shell contains a mere trace of fluorine, the white 
a little more, and the yolk decidedly more. From 
this gradual concentration we may suspect that 
fluorine plays an important physiological part i 
organisms. Fluorine is also found in the milk and 
blood of cows. 
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Public and Private Slaughter-houses. 


The Meat Trades Journal says: The report to 
“The Society for Providing Sanitary and Humane 
Methods of Killing Animals for Food,” by their 
Inspectors, deals with a matter closely affecting 
our traders. The objects of this association—among 
other things—is TO INDUCE THE NATION TO INSIST ON 
THE ERECTION OF PUBLIC ABATTOIRS IN ALL PLACES 
WHERE THEY DO NOT ALREADY EXIST, SO THAT THE 
PRIVATE SLAUGHTER-HOUSE SYSTEM, generally, may 
be abolished. From the beginning to the end of 
the association’s printed reports, we have looked 
in vain for any paragraph recognising the right, 
title, and interest, of a trader in his premises. 
They are not recognised at all, and the assumption 
is warranted that this society purposes abolishing 
all such premises without compensation. What the 
900 private slaughter-house owners of London will 
have to say on this remains to he seen. There is, 
however, no time to be lost by them, if they mean 
to secure a locus standi. 


The Ravages of Silpha Opaca. 


This well-known carrion-feeding beetle has re- 
cently taken to prey on vegetable matter, and is 
indulging in the very pardonable freak of destroy- 
ing the sugar-beet Conjointly with this change in 
its diet it has begun to increase in a manner 
previously unknown, This proceeding excites great 
wrath among the growers of betose, who are com- 
bating the enemy with sulphuret of carbon. 


Staggers caused by Feeding Horses on Dats. 


Only during the last two or three years have oats 
been sown here, maize having always hitherto been 
the grain for horses. A friend of mine having 
harvested a crop—a light, poor sample—kept two 
carriage horses and three saddle horses on oats 
instead of maize. After a short time the horses 
became very nervous, trembling at times, and finally 
one of them began to stagger and fall down. My 
friend stopped the oats, and the horses got well. 
Shortly after he began again to give them oats, 
and the same symptoms returned again, and dis- 
appeared on stopping the oats. He was then told 
that the symptoms were well known to occur in 
horses kept on oats in hot countries, and that death 
frequently occurred in consequence; that in the 
Peninsular war two regiments of French cavalry 
lost nearly all their horses from keeping them on 
oats. Having no experience with oats out of 
England, would some of your correspondents tell 
me if what I have heard above is true ?—Hermano 
(Buenos Ayres). [The effect of feeding mustangs 
on oats is precisely similar to what is here described: 
This is well known in British Columbia and 
Washington Territory, and it is only done when 
the horses can get plenty of grass. In winter, 


when there is not much grass, carrots are sub. 
stituted, and then oats may be given in rea onible 
quantity without any ill effect—Ep.]—Tie Field. 





Precept and Practice. 


The following story of a leading physician is on 
the books: The great and worthy practitioner in- 
variably prescribes for his patients one dish and 
one glass of wine. The other evening he chanced 
to find himself dining with a patient on one hand 
and a staunch teetotaller upon the other. The 
patient, who through many weary weeks had fol- 
lowed the dreary curriculum of a dish and a glass, 
watched his physician to see in what manner he 
dined, but was highly incensed to find that the 
doctor ate and drank heartily of everything that 
came before him. At last he burst forth— 

“ Well, Sir, you certainly do not practise what 
you preach. Why, you have eaten of everything on 
the menu.” 

“Yes, yes,” said the doctor testily; “ but what 
is aman to do who runs about all day, and comes 
home at night with thirty or forty letters to answer? 
He must have a bottle of champagne.” 

Here the teetotaller burst in angrily, saying : 

“ But, doctor, do you mean to tell me that a man 
is better able to answer. thirty or forty letters when 
he has had a bottle of champagne ?”’ 

No,” said the doctor; “but when he has had a 
bottle of champagne, he does not care a d n 
whether they are answered or not.” 





Brittleness of Human Bones. 


According to Mr. Mason ( Popular Science Monthly ) 
the increasing brittleness of human bones with 
advancing years cannot be due to an increasing 
percentage of inorganic salts, as compared with 
gelatinous matter. From analyses of the bones of 
fifty subjects of different ages he finds that after 
reaching maturity no variation in the quantity of 
ash takes place with increasing age. 


The Sense of Bees. 

We have had occasion to mention that bees 
clearly distinguish beet sugar from cane sugar, 
rejecting the former. It now appears that not only 
they, but ants and even flies ignore ‘ saccharine,” 
which some human beings think identical in taste 
to sugar. 





Granular Ophthalmia and Flies. 


M. Howe, in a communication to the Congress 
of Heidelberg shows the réle of these insects in the 
propagation of ophtha'mia, On visiting Egypt, and 
remarking the innumerable quantities of flies which 
settle on the eyes of the natives, led by their in- 
doleut nature and by the necessities of mendicity 
toa complete immobility, we understand how these 
insec's become the real and very frequent cause of 
the propagation of ophthalmia. M. Howe has 
likewise verified this fact experimentally by placing 
flies upon plates of nutrient gelatine, and finding 
that wherever their feet hive touched there are 
formed colonies of the microbia regarded as the 
specific germs of ophthalmia 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


° =e 
Communications for the Editor to be addressed 20 Fulham 
Road, S.W. 


Original articles and reports should be written én one side 
only of the paper, and authenticated by the names and addresses 
of the writers, not necessarily for publication. 


We shall be obliged by early intelligence of all matters worth 
bringing under the notice of the profession, and,thankful to any 
friends who may send us cuttings from local papers, containing 
Jacts of interest. 


THE EFFICACY OF DRUGS. 


Dear Siz 
, 


I think Mr. Mavor makes a very just complaint regarding 
the remarks of Professor Brown to the students of the 
Royal Veterinary College. At the same time I think the 
Professor errs—if he err at all—in good company, for it is 
notorious that many eminent disciples of Galen have 
averred their want of faith in the efficacy of drugs. It is 
stated of one of these shining lights that he invariably 
prescribed pepermint water to his hospital patients, the 
‘specific action” of this evidently being to make them 
believe they were taking physic. I think there are very 
few working veterinary surgeons going through their daily 
routine who can doubt the efficacy of drugs, and it is re- 
regretable that one so prominent in the profession should 
cast doubts on the matter—and to students too! 

Mr. Mavor rightly describes the professor as a thoroughly 
scientific man, but in the face of whatis known of his pro- 
fessional attainments and opportunities and his recent 
essay on the treatment of diseases, I surmise the profession 
can have little confidence in his opinion as a practical 
therapeutist, and will soon let his remarks sink in 
oblivion. ’ 

Referring to the malady known as Purpura Hoemor- 
rhagica, Mr. Mavor tells us he has fulfilled a prophecy and 
ciscovered a specific remedy for it, but he leaves it to 
you, Mr. Editor, and his brother professionals to decide 
whether he has done so or not. This is hardly fair. How 
is it to be decided? You, Sir, may know what the specific 
is and so be able to decide whether the prophecy has been 
fulfilled, but how am I as a brother professional to do so? 
Would it be asking too much of Mr. Mavor to tell us what 
his specific is that we may try it ? 

Yours faithfully, 
CAMBRIAN, 


Dear Srp, 


I observe in a letter signed F. T. Mavor, published in the 
Veterinary Record of last week, that he has discovered a 
specific, in the form of a drug, for the cure of ‘‘ Purpura 
Heemorrhagica.” . 

Perhaps he would not mind informing the profession, 
through you, what the drug is. By so doing, it strikes me, 
he would be confering a favour on many of us. 


Yours faithfully, 
GEO. H. SIMPSON, M.R.C.V.S. 


THE NATIONAL VETERINARY ASSOCIATION. 


Dear Mr. Eprrtor, 


Not the least interesting feature of the Veterinary Record 
to Members of the Profession are the clear and concise 
reports of the various societies. To the Record of the 20th 
instant I am indebted for the /irst intimation of the Meeting 
of the National Veterinary Association held at Red Lion 
Square on the 15th instant; but as a Member of that 
Association who is not behind in the payment of his sub- 
scription, and who practices sufficiently near to the 
Metropolitan area to be included therein, I should like to 
ask how this happens ? 

Has some new departure been made this year, or is it 
a case of another ring being formed, or is it negligence on 
the part of the Secretary ? 

Iam also led to wonder whether any other Member of 
the Profession has been left out in the cold in like manner ? 

There are among the arrangements fixed upon, one or 
two that I should like to have had the opportunity 
of taking exception to: I refer to the selection of gentle- 
men to write Papers and open the discussions thereon at 
the forthcoming meeting in 1889. 

I have no objection either to Mr. Edgar, Dr. Fleming, 
Professor Walley, or Mr. Hunting personally, and no one 
is more ready than I am to acknowledge the great abilities 
of each of these gentlemen ; but surely the Profession is 
not so poverty-stricken mentally, that these gentlemen 
must be brought forward time after time: it strikes me as 
being an exceptionally left-handed compliment tc many 
good men and true in the profession, whose age, experience, 
and social status plainly mark them out as fitting persons 
to confer such an honour upon, who up to now have not 
been asked to assume the responsible work which these 
positions entail. 

Yours faithfully, 


J. SUTCLIFFE HURNDALL, M.R.C.V.S. 
BLackKHEATH. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The returns of Contagious diseases reported in 
Greet Britain during the week ending October 20th, 
show a fact bearing upon the prevalence of pleuro- 
pneumonia in Scotland. It is capable of explana- 
tion in more than one way perhaps, but it should 
not be overlooked. It is this—* During last year 
the average number of outbreaks was about 6 per 
week. In the first quarter of this year they were 
nearly 7 per week; in the second quarter about 5; 
in the third quarter about 3; and now for 
the first three weeks of this quarter only 2 outbreaks 
have occurred.” During part of the time referred 
to, we believe, inoculation was largely trusted to, 
during another part slaughter has been enforced. 
Is there any connection between the decrease of 
disease and the change of preventive methods, or 
can the improvement be traced to other causes ? 





The “efficacy of drugs and their specific action,” 
is a question worth more general notice than it 
receives. In our daily use of medicinal agents we 
all have some theory as to their action. We ad- 
minister them with a definite hope of certain 
results, but not one of us can deny the frequent 
occurrence of disappointment and failure. 

The Scientific use of a drug requires that we 
should understand what effects it produces on the 
animal body in health, and how it may affect the 
disease for which it is prescribed. The empirical 
use (we employ the word in no offensive sense) re- 
quires simply proof of its value in practice under 
definite conditions. If, as the result of carefully 
repeated observations, we find the administration 
of a drug always {followed by an improvement in, 
ora cure of certain diseases, we have a right to 
assume that it is beneficial, and we should be 
foolish to decline using it because we are unable 
to follow all the physiological effects which ex- 
plain how it acts. 

There is, however, in the practice of medicine 
vast room for fallacious reasoning as to the action 
of drugs. Much has been done in recent years 
towards elucidating the manner in which drugs 
affect an animal body, but we are inclined to believe 
that the knowledge gained is more negative than 
positive. In the case, for instance, of specific fevers, 
what can we do? No drug destroys the disease- 
producing germ in the living animal, and none even 
checks its development. The most we can do is 
to assist the excretory orgaus to get rid of the 
products of disease. 

But even supposing we accept the statement, that 
drugs may be classified according to the parts or 
tracts of the body upon which they primarily act, 
we are only half way to their successful employ- 
ment as remedial agents. It is equally important 


that we shonld, in each case of disease, be sure of 
the definite changes taking place in the organs or 
tissues affected at the time we select our remedy. 
It cannot be expected that the same agent is equally 
‘ppropriate, say, in a case of pulmonary disease, 
whether the change in the lung consists of excited 





vascularity, or of absolute stasis; nor can we select 
a remedy for an affection until we satisfactorily 
determine whether it be due to a changed condition 
of the blood, to a derangement of the blood vessels, 
or to disordered nervous supply. 

Putting aside the possibilities of erroneous diag- 
nosis, and granting that every practitioner recognises 
the morbid condition before him; is pathological 
science so far advanced that we can state the special 
parts or tracts affected, und can we determine what 
secondary disturbances have arisen in other parts 
or tracts ? 

We very much fear that in many cases we are not 
yet masters of the exact pathology of disease, and 
that with many therapeutic agents the modus 
operandi is still undiscovered. 

These remarks are suggested by the letter of Mr. 
F. Mavor to The Record of October 20th, and the 
two letters which appeared in our issue of the 27th. 
In the first letter the claim to have “proved not 
only the efficacy, but in this case (Purpura 
Hoemorrhagica) the specific action of a drug” is 
left to “you, Mr, Editor, and my brother practitioners 
to decide.” We are quite unable to decide but we 
may possibly assist to unravel the problem by stat- 
ing the result of a reference to Messrs. Burness and 
Mavor’s book on “The Therapeutic Action of 
Drugs.” Accepting, for the purposes of this 
reference only, the nature of Purpura Hoemorrhagica 
as “deranged function of the nerves controlling the 
muscular coat of the blood vessels” we consulted 
the group of substances which are indicated in the 
treatment of derangement of the vascular system. 
In this group is Ergot, which on page 100 under 
the sub-heading of Therapeutic uses is recommended 
“in purpura hoemorrhagica.” Again on page 17 we 
find that the actioa of Ergot is primarily upon “the 
muscles of organic life (unstriped fibre) viz., the 
contraction of the blood vessels; and it is on account 
of this specific power it is found so serviceable in 
various forms of hemorrhage, purpura,” &c. We 
presume therefore that Ergot is the drug for which 
is claimed specific curative action in Purpura. We 
are not quite certain however, as we find Tur- 
pentine given on page 14 as “also useful in 
hemorrhagic diatheses,” and on page 161 its thera- 
peutic uses include purpura heemorrhagica. Our 
experience of turpentine is that it is useful but not 
specific, nor a cure. Of Ergot we have no experience 
and are therefore quite unable to decide anything. 





We hear that the Council prosecuted a gentleman 
for some offence under the Veterinary Surgeons Act 
a few days since. The defendant pleaded guilty, 
but the magistrate refused to convict unless the case 
were proven by the prosecution. As no witnesses 
were in attendance to do this an adjournment for a 
fortnight was agreed to. The magistrate’s action 
seems in accordance with common sense, and we 
rather fail to understand how the Council’s Solicitor 
came to open the case with no witnesses. The 
offence imputed is that the defendant had given 
himself out to be a member of the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons, and illegally assumed some 
title forbidden by the Act. 
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ARTICLES AND CASES. 


A CASE OF CEREBRAL ABSCESS. 
sy SrerneN Berson, M.R.C.V.S. 


The following case may, I hope, be of sufficient 
interest for insertion in “ The Record.” I send the 
brain, and should be obliged if you would kindly 
note its lesions and add any remarks on the case 
you may consider desirable. 

The patient was a brougham horse, fourteen or 
fifteen years old, and has not had any illness during 
the last seven or eight years. The groom tells me 
that up to Sept. 10th he was quite well and did his 
work as usual, On that day, however, he seemed 
somewhat dull and out of sorts, his legs swelled, his 
throat appeared to be sore, some difficulty in swal- 
lowing, and an occasional cough. A dose of aperient 
medicine was given, and the horse recovered in a 
few days and went on with his work as usual. 

During the nights of Oct. 8th and 9th the horse, 
cither from being cast or from some other cause, 
rolled himself under the bars which separate his box 
from an adjoining stall; and in the morning was 
found by the groom in that stall, eating freely of 
hay, but if moved he staggered forward and pressed 
his head against the wall in front of him : with some 
difficulty he was removed to his own box and my atten- 
tion was called to him. I found him as described, with 
his head pressed against the wall to steady himself. 
Pulse, breathing and temperature normal; and dis- 
posed to feed, but nearly blind. Suspecting some 
injury to the head, I made a careful examination, 
but nothing could be found. At this time, when 
moved, he was persistent in going directly forward 
when left alone; subsequently the inclination was 
to the right side. A dose of physic was given, and 
fortentation to the head, with the result that next 
day he was decidedly better. 

Ou the following day, 11th Oct., the symptoms 
returned and increased, to such an extent that 


during the night he was down and unable to rise, ‘ 


and was watched in expectation of death, but to- 
wards morning he rallied, and at breakfast time was 
able to take some sloppy mash. From this he con- 
tinued to improve, ‘and took exercise, but could 
never use his legs freely, and frequently stumbled 
when walking. 

Boing an old favourite with his owner, and as I 
could not give an assurance of complete recovery, he 
was destroyed on Oct. 16th, ; 

|Posr Morrem Examination or Braty.—The 
general cerebral matter was healthy. In the left 
ventricle was a a bluey-gray coloured object about 
the size of a green fig. It was situated upon the 
front portion of the Corpus Striatim, and connected 
with the Choroid Plexus by its enveloping mem- 
brane, Its appearance, and soft contents, at first 
sight suggested a cyst. It could be lifted from its 
hed and was only attached by its outer membrane at 
one part. On cutting it open the contents were 
found to be ordinary yellow pus. We can offer no 
opinion as to the time this abscess had taken to form 
or as to the cause which gave rise to it.—Eb. | 





A CASE OF TUMOUR ON THE BRAIN. 
By Frank H. Grssrnes, M.R.C.V.S. 


I was called on Saturday evening, October 13th, 
to see an aged chestnut carriage mare, who was 
reported by the messenger to be “a bit amiss.” 

On my arrival, I learnt from the coachman that 
he had ridden the mare out for exercise in the 
afternoon, and that all at once she began to stagger, 
and would have fallen down if he had not at once 
got off. He proceeded to get her to the stable as 
quickly as possible, but did not accomplish this 
without some difficulty. On examining her, I found 
the pulse to be 48 and full, but somewhat depressed 
in character, her temperature was normal, but she 
had a heavy, stupid look about her, and she was 
hanging her head in the manger, the pupils of her 
eyes were widely dilated, and when she was moved 
in the stall she had a staggering gait, more especially 
in her hind limbs. 

My diagnosis was excessive pressure on the 
brain from some cause or other, and the prognosis 
unfavourable. However, I prescribed ther Sulph. 
and Sp. Ammon. Co., to be given every four hours, 
and the mare to be made warm and comfortable. 

On my visit the next day, 1 found things much 
about the same, the mare was feeding well and she 
had staled very freely and her bowels were acting 
nicely. I ordered a stimulating application to her 
spine and gave her Pot. Bromide and Ather Chlor. 
Isaw her again the following day and found the 
loss of power in her limbs was much more marked, 
it having extended to her fore extremities. 

I had her moved into a large, airy, loose box, 
which was done by the aid of one or two persons 
standing on each side of her, and so keeping her 
from falling. The treatment adopted was the same 
as before. 

On Tuesday 16th, I again visited her and found 
her to be much worse; the attendant told me she 
had been staggering around the box for several 
hours during the early part of the night, and finally 
had fallen down, she had since made frantic strug- 
gles to get on her legs but was unable to do s0, 
and this was the state in which I found her. 
I told the owner it was only a question of a short 
time with her, and he desired me to leave in- 
structions that she might suffer as little as possible, 
which I did. 

I did not see her again until the 18th, when I 
found her in much the same state, but perceptibly 
weaker, she would, however, eat and drink as well 
as the circumstances would allow. I now advised 
the owner to have her destroyed, as I felt convinced 
it was a hopeless case, but he being reluctant to 
have it done, the mare was allowed to remain alive. 

She lingered on in much the same way, 0oc- 
casionally making fearful struggles to rise, but of 
course being unable to do so, until Sunday 21st, 
when she died in the afternoon. 

On Monday 22nd, I made a post-mortem ex- 
amination, and found a tumour on the right side of 
the base of the brain, about the size of a large 


| walnut, cone shaped, and very hard in substance. 
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It must have been a growth of some months at 
least, but had evidently only recently infringed on 
portions of the brain which had rendered life im- 
possible. 








“UNSUCCESSFUL INOCULATION.” 
By Jas. Crarxe, M.R.C.V.S. 





I notice in yourissue of 13th October an article 
by an anonymous contributor under the above 
heading. Permit me to state in reply, that I know 
the contrary opinion is held by a large proportion 
of the local authority, farmers, and others interested 
in the Drunkilbo case. 

I deny, in the most emphatic manner, that the 
test as applied can by any possible means be held 
as conclusive of the evidence of Inoculation as a 
means of eradicating disease, indeed, no such 
element of enquiry was introduced, and all that 
was really tried or expected was the value of inocu- 
lation from an economic standpoint, and how far 
the operation would grant immunity to healthy 
cattle. 

Your correspondent, evidently, bases his opinion 
on the two encysted cases as an element of danger ; 
this I think every one will readily admit, I grant 
that inoculation, to be successful when adopted in 
.the presence of disease, must of necessity have a 
lengthened period of quarantine. What specific 
fever, human or animal, but has a period of danger 
from infection, but I have yet to learn that such 
encysted cases remain a source of danger during 
the whole life of the anima]. This is the essential 
point on which opinion differs, I am not acquainted 
with any Veterinary literature in the English 
language which determines this point, and a large 
and thorough experiment carried out by impartial 
and competent experts, can alone satisfactorily 
determine this vital point of the value vf inocula- 
tion as a means of eradicating Pleuro-Pneumonia, 

From an economic point, overwhelming evidence 
is at hand on all sides as to the importance of the 
operation. The case at Drunkilbo, Perthshire, being 
further evidence, as the following will show. The 
outbreak took place on 4th February last, the herd 
consisting of 85 animals; on 11th February, 32 cows, 
and lean stock (most of which were totally unfit for 
the butcher, and if disposed of at this time, must 
have been so at a most serious loss) were inoculated, 
all of which, except three at the beginning, did well, 
enabling the local authority to continue their 
feeding, and to sell them in excellent condition, 
and at a very small loss to the county. 

Contrast this with what happened to those cattle 
left uninoculated, numbering 52. The disease spread 
with such persistency that the local authority were 
under the necessity of slaughtering out that number 
within a period of fifteen wecks, a very considerable 
number showing marked evidence of disease. 

_ This quite accords with previous experience of 
inoculation in Perthshire. 

In the Annual Report issued by them in May, 


1887, it was publicly declared that the County had | 





benefited to the extent of £1,300 by the adoption 
of inoculation, and in the adjoining County of 
Forfar the report issued 30th April this year, 
contains the following remarkable statement, viz :— 
“that from a financial point of view the benefit 
derived from inoculation could not be less than 

2,700, and that for a period of six months in last 
year.” And what tends to enhance the value of such 
evidence is the gratifying fact that in both Counties 
to which I refer, no case of outbreak could in any- 
way whatever be traced to inoculated stock. And 
further, in Perthshire, when the owners of stock, 
where inoculation had been carried out, were asked 
for an expression of their opinion as to its value, 
every one, I believe, replied, with one exception, 
in most favourable terms. 

Such testimony in its favour must be apparent 
toevery unprejudiced mind, and I confidently leave 
your readers to judge if the term unsuccessful can 
be applied to the Drunkilbo case. 





PROFESSOR WALLEY’S INTRODUCTORY 
ADDRESS. 
By Paruane M. Waker, F.R.C.V.S. 





I have read, in “The Record,” the report of 
Professor Walley’s Introductory Address, and I 
quite agree that the subject is one of importance. 

At the risk of being considered one of those 
whose mind is in a chaotic state, I must express my 
astonishment that in this the latter part of the 
nineteenth century, a Principal of our Profession 
should give expression to some of the statements 
contained therein. After referring to his previously 
expressed satisfaction at the action of the Legisla- 
tive Authorities in issuing the ‘Slaughter Oyder,” 
he suggests the adoption of certain “sweeping 
measures” for the stamping out of Pleuro-pneu- 
monia, With the compulsory notification of disease 
by the owners of cattle I quite agree, but would 
suggest that the information be given at once 
during the early stages, when a competent man 
may diagnose the nature of the case, and by prompt 
action, prevent the spread of the disease. A system 
of universal inspection by Inspectors capable of 
diagnosing diseases of the chest would be of great 
value, but not such a system as was generally in 
practice before the slaughtering of the whole herd 
came in foree—when an Inspector being called in 
would say, “The cow is going to die. If you 
allow us to kill it, and it turns out, upon post- 
mortem examination, to be the disease, we will 
compensate you for it.” Under such a system, the 
Professor claims wholesale slaughter to be highly 
scientific, but I fail to see where science is brought 
to bear on such a method. On the contrary, any 
non-professional—even any old farmer’s wife night 
act as inspector under such conditions, 

With regard to his fourth suggestion, I most em- 
phatically assert that the wholesale and indis- 
criminate slaughter of zattle simply because they 
are suspected is not only unnecessary, but un- 
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scientific; a gross injustice to the owner, and a 
disgraceful waste of the publicmoney. Donotmistake 
me on this point. The moment an animal is found 
to be suffering from Pleuro-pneumonia, destroy it, 
but when only a suspicion exists, why, in the name 
of common sense, should the country be put to 
such an enormous expenditure and such a disgraceful 
waste of valuable property simply to screen our 
ignorance. Judging by myself, and all those 
newly-fledged young practitioners with whom I 
have frequently come in contact during the last 
twenty-three years, I am convinced that the re- 
sponsibility for such a state of matters rests with 
our teachers, who should provide us with a sound 
practical training, such as would enable us to 
diagnose all diseases of the chest, including Pleuro- 
pneumonia and Tuberculosis, instead of cramming 
us with pet theories, such, for instance, as the 
thermometer being an infallible guide in the diag- 
nosis of Pleuro-pneumonia, while the fact is we 
may have the same result from an attack of dysp- 
pepsia. Not only is our College training inadequate 
to enable us to distinguish the different diseases 
of the chest, but our text-books and books of refer- 
ence are so ambiguous, and attribute the same or 
very similar symptoms to so many different diseases 
without giving any distinguishing feature, that, 
not only would a young practitioner be puzzled, 
but a man with a brain like a Philadelphia lawyer 
would be at his wits end if he wished to refresh his 
memory. If, as the Professor suggests, every 
animal suspected of Tuberculosis is to be slaughtered, 
I venture to affirm that in the present state of our 
profession, one half at least of the cattle in the 
country are doomed to premature death, and our 
food supply thereby to a very sérious diminution, 
Why should Veterinary Surgeons be unable to 
correctly diagnose, during life, the various chest 
affections to which the cow is subject? It is a 
disgrace to our profession, and humiliating in the 
extreme, that we should have to wait the result of 
a post-mortem examination before being able to 
satisfy ourselves of the nature of any case to which 
we may be called, What would the relatives of a 
patient suffering from some chest affection think 
of a medical man who, in answer to their anxious 
enquiries, should coolly tell them, “ You must wait till 
the patient dies, and a post-mortem examination 
has been made, then I will tell you what has been 
the matter; the symptoms of the various chest 
diseases are so very much alike that I cannot say 
without.” 

It is quite true that the lower animals are not 
gifted with the faculty of speech, but, Nature, 
with her usual wisdom, has made up for the de- 
ficiency by supplying in every case, certain Patho- 
neumonic symptoms which, if practically studied, 
are alone suflicient to guide us to a correct diag- 
nosis. Seeing that every disease has its own 
characteristic symptoms, it ought not to be tlie 
difficult matter the Professor considers it to dis- 
tinguish, in their early stages, Pleuro-pneumonia 
from ‘Tuberculosis; where the symptoms are 
frequently as different as chalk from cheese. 
From long practical experience I am convinced 











that Pleuro-pneumonia being a contagious disease, 
the most effective method of stamping it out is 
isolation; to accomplish which, let every stock- 
owner provide a separate building—the distance 
need not be great—in which all newly-purchased 
cattle should undergo quarantine until the period 
of incubation is past, before they be allowed to mix 
with the stock. A system of quarantine, com- 
pulsory notification, correct diagnosis, and prompt 
action would do more to eradicate diseases than 
the sweeping measures now in force or prospective, 
in the introduction of which our Professor takes 
such pleasure and claims so much eredit. I would 
also suggest advisedly, that in every fresh outbreak 
a portion of the diseased lung be forwarded to the 
proper quarter, so that upon microscopical examina- 
tion it may be determined whether the disease is 
Pleuro-pneumonia, Pleuro-pneumonia epizootica, or 
any other lung affection. With regard to Tuber- 
culosis he says, ‘‘certain sections of our animal 
population reek with the disease,” but the only 
suggestion he offers is his favourite one of wholesale 
and indiscriminate slaughter. My own opinion is, 
that in a few years we should hear very little of 
Tuberculosis and many other contagious diseases, 
if greater attention were paid to sanitary science 
and the prevention of disease. 

Practical men are getting tired of the trumped- 
up theories continually appearing in our Journals. 
Let us have a change by substituting something 
interesting and instructive. 

In conclusion, I may say that I fully expect to be 
charged by some with a desire to injure our pro- 
fession in the eyes of the public, but to such I 
would say, If the shoe pinches, don’t wear it, 
but throw it on one side and set earnestly to work 
and endeavour to raise the status of our profession, 
and I shall be most happy to give my hearty and 
cordial support. 








ON PROFESSORS. 
By Nemo? 


What is a Professor? There seems to be rather 
a plethora of specimens of this genus in the pro- 
fession just now. How are we to draw a line as 
regards precedence among Professors and other 
Members of the Royal College of Veterinary Sur- 
geons? It is your duty, as an Editor, to tell us 
ordinary mortals what is our position in Courts 
of Law, at consultations, at professional meetings, 
and under other circumstances, and in other places, 
where we are honoured by breathing the same air as 
Professors? You Editors, or the R.C.V.S., or 
some one, must lay down rules on the subject and 
assist us, for from whom else are we to expect aid! 
I would ask you to give us your opinions on the 
following points :— 

(1). Are Professors men who profess to do a 
thing, or does their right to a title depend on 
election to their posts by competent authority. If 
the latter, is there any means of restraining tooth- 
extractors, chiropodists, and hair dressers, from 
styling themselves, and being styled “ Professors.” 
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What means are there of distinguishing between 
Professors of swimming, acrobatic feats, sleight- 
of-hand, and so on, and the Professors of Veterinary 
Schools, for example ? 

(2). Allowing that we may distinguish between 
art professors and. learned professors of literature 
and science, what is the distinctive feature of the 
latter? There are certain posts recognised by 
Goverament as professorships, there are in the 
Universities and Colleges, endowed chairs, the 
occupants of these undoubtedly may correctly be 
termed Professors. In addition to these there are 
certain lecturing and teaching posts established 
and supported by corporate bodies, holders of which 
may certainly be designated Professors in con- 
sequence of public recognition, they, as holders of 
those posts, being authorities on the subjects which 
they profess to teach, or otherwise expound. 
Where is the line to be drawn, and who is to 
prevent corporate bodies turning professorships to 
ridicule, either by excessively multiplying posts 
known as professorships, or by appointing to them 
men who are not authorities, nor even competent to 
teach the subjects of the appointment. The phenome- 
non of a Student to-day being a “ Professor” in a 
month’s time is not one altogether unknown in the 
Veterinary profession ! 

(3). What Corporate bodies, in and out of the 
Veterinary Profession, are competent to elect 
Veterinary Professors? Are ephemeral Agricul- 
tural Colleges so competent ? 

(4). What subjects is a Veterinary Corporate 
Body competent to establish professorships in ? 

(5). What is the Geographical range of a Pro- 
fessorship ? Is a Professor of Canine cpthalmology 
from the University of Timbuctoo to receive pro- 
fessional social recognition in England ? 

(6). . How long does a Professorship last? Is it 
a case of “once a Professor, always a Professor ?” 

Thus I submit to you questions concerning the 
time and space range of the genus, also as regards 
the quality, quantity, and mode of production of 
Professors ; finally, 1 would ask you whether you 
can improve on the following classification ;— 


( ( Art. 
Literature. 
Holding— 
‘ Government Chairs 
Science Endowed Chairs, : 
Professors ~* Recognised eee ” 
Corporate { Agricultural, 
Miscellaneous 
Professors who have retired after 
long and efficient performance 
. and active professional duties. 


Proper 





Professors - 
Teachers of Minor Subjects at 
Veterinary Schools. 

Assistant Teachers at these 
Schools. 
Veterinary Instructors holding 
posts under non-corporate bodies 


Professors 
by Courtesy 


Chiromancy. 
Self-elected { Calisthenics. 
Boxing. 
[ Elected by irresponsible 
bodies. 





Pseudoprofessors 








You ought to give the Profession a list of its 
Professors (proper and by courtesy). 

(7). Have we not been inclined to extend the 
“Courtesy? even to extremes, and should we not 
cease to recognise any Professorships by Courtesy ? 

(8). Should not a list of Professors proper appear 
in the Register R.C.V.S. to avoid all ambiguity, 
and to secure some control over the schools in this 
matter ? 








VETERINARY COLLEGES. 


THE NEW VETERINARY COLLEGE. 


This College was opened, for the Winter Session, 
on Wednesday, 3rd October. The Chair was occu- 
pied by the Right Hon. the Earl of Haddington. 
The platform was crowded with ladies and gentle- 
men; and the audience included a large number of _ 
veterinary practitioners. 

Tue CHarrMAN, who was received with prolonged 
applause, said: Ladies and Gentlemen, I have been 
asked to occupy the chairon this important occasion, 
and, recognising as I do the value and importance 
attached to the veterinary art, it affords me very 
great pleasure to do so. (Applause). I have had the 
opportunity this morning of going round the College 
with Professor Williams, and looking into every de- 
partment, and I must say it was a very pleasurable 
visit. Everything I saw persuaded me that the In- 
stitution is most admirably fitted and adapted for its 
purpose. (Applause). And, gentlemen, when I look 
through the list of professors and teaching staff, I 
cannot but think that this college is as fortunate in 
obtaining the services of such gentlemen, as the 
students of the College are in having such instruc- 
tors. I believe it is a recognised fact that Scotch- 
men generally make their mark; not only do they 
succeed in the pursuit of commerce or agriculture, 
but in science and art. (Applause). It seems to me 
that they more especially excel as professors of the 
healing art as applied, not only to the human 
subject, but also to the domestic animals. Now, in 
regard to those whose study has been the human 
subject—it would be invidious on my part to men- 
tion any of the distinguished ornaments or shining 
lights of to-day. I think, however, that we as 
Scotchmen may be proud when we recall the names 
of some that have been taken from us for ever ; 
when we recall the name of Mr. Liston, a man 
I remember, though perhaps few of you Here do, a 
man whose heart was as great and kind as his hand 
was strong and steady ; or when we recall the name 
of Sir James Simpson—a man who was the discov- 
erer of the application of anzsthetics, not only to 
mankind but to our four-footed friends, But to 


refer to the second class: those who study, not 
human, but animal life; I say we may again con- 
gratulate ourselves upon the fact that the Colleges 
of Edinburgh have sent forth practitioners in the 
veterinary art, who have distinguished themselves 
in every part of the civilized world. (Applause). 
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Amongst those who passed recently away, I recall 
such names as Robertson, Dick, and others; and in 
the present day I think we need not look very far 
to see one who has made an enduring name for him- 
self, and has arrived at the top of the tree. I should 
like, before sitting down, just to give you one or 
two words of advice. The one great thing which 
obtains for a man success in any science or art — as 
in learning a language, in ‘painting, drawing or 
music,—the one great thing necessary is a thorough 
groundwork, thoroughness in study, and thoroughness 
in work. I know what “cramming” is, because I 
have tried it myself. Cramming may pass you 
through an examination, may even get you a diploma; 
but, depend upon it, it won’t pay. As the Ameri- 
cans say “it is not business.” (Applause). A thor- 
ough groundwork in the elements of your profession 
—that is the rock on which to build your house. 
Without thoroughness in study and thoroughness in 
work, depend upon it you will never achieve 
eminence or success in your profession, (Applause). 
I will give one other word of advice to young 
students, and it is this: When you go forth as 
practitioners in the world, remember that there are 
few things more conducive to success in your pro- 
fession than giving undivided, untiring attention to 
your patient. Show that you take up your case con 
amore, Enter into it with a determination to do 
your very best and it will gain you popularity and 
consequent success. I will now call upon Professor 
Macadam to give you the Introductory Address. 
(Loud and prolonged applause). 

| Professor Iveson Macadam then delivered his 
address. An extract from which will be found on 
another page. 

Mr. Roninson, F.R.C.V.S., said: My Lord, Ladies 
and Gentlemen, I rise to propose a vote of thanks to 
Professor Macadam for the very interesting lecture 
which he has just given us. 

Mr. Expurcx, M.R.C.V.S., in seconding the vote 
of thanks, said : My Lord, Ladies and Gentlemen, 
It gives me great pleasure to second this vote of 
thanks to Professor Macadam for his very able 
address. Iam sure I am only speaking the senti- 
ments of-all present when I say we were very much 
interested in what we have heard. I have not the 
slightest hesitation in saying that the lecture we 
have heard will tend, at some future date, to eluci- 
date many obscure diseases that we have to contend 
with, and will guide us in our future treatment and 
study of surgical diseases. (Applause). 

d ROFESSOR Macapam thanked them for the vote 
of thanks, and said, that the subject which he put 
hefore them might lead some at least to think that 
there was a connection between chemistry and 
disease ; that was the intention of the address. 
(Applause). 

PRinciPan WILLIAMS in proposing a vote of thanks 
to the Chairman, said; Ladies and Gentlemen, It 
affords me extreme pleasure to ask you to join me 
in giving a vote of thanks to our Chairman, Lord 
Iladdington, for the very high honour which he has 
done me and this Institution, and the great privi- 
lege we have all had in listening to his remarks 





tions you would observe that he has closely followed 
the progress of our profession. He remembers, as 
I remember, the peculiar ideas that we had in the 
old days. 
Principal Williams went on to refer to certain 
alterations which had been made in the law in 
regard to Pleuro-pneumonia since they last met 
there. Cattle that were attacked with pleuro- 
pneumonia had now to be slaughtered at the public 
expense. He did not object very much to that, 
but he regretted exceedingly that, before the 
Government took this very great step, they should 
not have given facilities for a thorough experiment 
as to the utility of inoculation. He certainly be- 
lieved that inoculation would have been a much 
more economical method of dealing with pleuro- 
pneumonia than slaughter. The Government had 
destroyed the chances of making a great scientific 
discovery. A vote of £10,000 might have been 
allowed for the experiment. Even if it proved a 
failure, slaughter might then be brought into force. 
He also objected to the method of compensation. 
When cattle had to be slaughtered he maintained 
that they should be paid for out of the Imperial 
Exchequer. It was abominable that the Local 
Authority should have to pay for these animals. 
A case happened last month in which cattle were 
brought into this city on the Tuesday and sold in 
the market. One was challenged as being unwell, 
and either that day or the next, died from pleuro- 
pneumonia. These cattle had to be slaughtered 
and paid for by the County of Edinburgh. The 
day before, they were in Glasgow, and a day or 
two before that they were in Dublin, where they 
probably contracted the disease; but because the 
disease was detected in Edinburgh, the County had 
to pay the whole expense. He said distinctly that 
the compensation should come from the Govern- 
ment if they be slaughtered for the prevention of 
the spread of the disease. There was another 
matter that was getting a great deal of attention 
and that was Tuberculosis. It was now conceded 
on all sides that tuberculosis was a contagious 
disease. He had no hesitation in saying it. There 
was only one of the “ powers that be” that seemed to 
doubt it, and from a leading article the other 
day in a Veterinary paper, it seemed that that 
power was the head of the Privy Council in London. 
But there was no doubt about it; it was proved by 
scientific experiment. If an animal was inbculated 
with the bacillus the disease was brought on; and 
if human beings were inoculated by it—as they 
often were by milk from cows—it brought on con- 
sumption, that dreadful malady which carried away 
the fairest and brightest in this country. It was 
quite right that all animals suffering from tuber- 
culosis should be slaughtered and their carcases 
destroyed. Let Tuberculosis be under the Con- 
tagious Diseases (Animals) Act, and let them en- 
deavour to eradicate it. The man who could 
discover anything that would destroy the bacillus 
would be one of the greatest benefactors to the 
human race that ever lived. 

Mr. Briaas, F.R.C.V.S., seconded the vote of 





here to-day. (Loud Applause.) In all his observa- 


thanks and remarked that it would not have been an 
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easy matter to get a Chairman so admirably 
qualified as his Lordship. 

Tue Cuatrman said: I beg to return my sincere 
thanks for the kind way in which you have re- 
ceived the vote of thanks which has been given 
to me for my imperfect services here to-day. My 
remarks must be brief, and I will simply say that 
I concur with what has fallen from the Principal 
in regard to Pleuro-pneumonia and the hardship 
entailed by paying compensation which, I also 
think, ought to come from the Imperial purse. I will 
take the first opportunity of bringing the subject 
home in the proper quarter. (Applause.) I wish 
all success to the New Veterinary College, and 
hope this session may be an important and success- 
ful one, and I also wish every success to the 
students. 








GLASGOW VETERINARY COLLEGE. 


The winter session of this college was opened 
yesterday by an introductory lecture, delivered by 
Professor Cooke, in presence of a large number of 
students and others interested. | Among those pre- 
sent were :— Dr. Morrison, Free Church College (in 
the chair) ; Professor M’Kendrick, Glasgow Univer- 
sity; Professor M’Fadyen, Edinburgh; Mr. Brand, 
Baillieston ; Mr. Cuthbert, Glasgow. The following 
veterinary surgeons were also present:— Mr. J. B. 
Martin, Rochester; Mr. T. Briggs, Bury; Mr. Car- 
ruthers, Perth; Mr. Hunter, Dundee ; and others. 

In the course of his address Proressor CooKE 
called attention to the progress made by the college 
since its foundation just a quarter of a century ago, 
and to the changes in the teaching of students since 
he had become connected with the institution. He 
then went on to speak of the connection between 
chemical science and the medical and veterinary 
professions, criticising the present mode of exam- 
ination, and suggesting a written examination and 
one in practical chemistry. The difficulties of bot- 
anical teaching, owing to the closing of the Botanic 
Gardens and the new arrangement of the studies of 
veterinary students, which does away with the sum- 
mer session, were also mentioned. Professor Cooke 
then gave some details of diseases connected with 
milk-supply, especially with reference to the propa- 
gation of scarlet fever from the cow; and in this 
connection he gave a history of what is known as the 
“ Hendon Case,” and of the investigations that have 
been made in connection with it, and of the possible 
inferences to be drawn from them. He next went 
on to speak of an outbreak that had occurred in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the college on Garnet- 
hill, where there were about 100 cases. all supplied 
with milk from the same dairy, and which on inves- 





at were stated, from which it appears that the dis- 
ease may be readily transmitted from one animal to 
another. In concluding his observations on this 
subject, Mr. Cooke said, it must not be considered 
proved that this disease in the cow could originate 
scarlatina, but he thought a case had been made out 
for further careful investigations as opportunity oc- 
cur. He then spoke briefly of the extensive exist- 
ence of tuberculosis in animals, and the difficulties 
that sanitary authorities have at present in dealing 
with the flesh and milk of animals so affected, but 
said that a better state of things might soon be hoped 
for, a Departmental Committee of the Privy Council 
having recommended that this disease should be placed 
on thesame footing as pleuro-pneumonia, &c., as re- 
gards the disposal of the flesh and milk. If these 
recommendations should be sanctioned by Parliament 
there would then be more power to deal effectually 
with this important subject. 








VETERINARY MEDICAL SOCIETIES. 


SOUTHERN COUNTIES VETERINARY 
MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 


The Quarterly Meeting of the above Association 
was convened at the Grand Hotel, Brighton, on 
Thursday, October 18th, the Agenda announcing 
that the subject matter for discussion would be 
“ Abortion,” to be introduced in a paper by Mr. E. 
A. Hollingham. The President, Professor Pritchard, 
occupied the chair. 

The Minutes of the previous Meeting were read 
and confirmed, and letters of apology for non- 
attendance were announced. The honorary secre- 
tary stated that he had received on behalf of the 
Association, from Mr. Frank S. Billings, of the 
Pathological Department of the University of 
Nebraska, a copy of his report “On Southern Cattle 
Plague and Yellow Fever,” also his second report 
“On Swine-Plague.” 

On {the motion of Mr. Barford, seconded by Mr. 
Legg, the Secretary was instructed to write to Mr. 
Billings, conveying to him the thanks of the 
Association for his interesting and valuable gift. 

Mr. Hollingham proposed, and Mr. Barford 
seconded Mr. Springett, of Sydenham as a Member 
of the Association. 

Mr, Hollingham then read his paper on “ Abor- 
tion,” which we shall publish next week. 

On the suggestion of the President, it was de- 
cided to postpone the discussion of the subject to a 


‘special meeting, to be held at the First Avenue 


tigation turned out somewhat similar to the case at | Hotel, London. : 

Hendon. Cows from the dairy farm had been kept | Replying to a vote of thanks, Mr. Hollingham 
at the college, and had been under the observation of | said, “It was a pleasure to him to be able to in- 
the medical and veterinary authorities of the city, | 
aided by the college staff and certain medical men | 
interested in sanitary matters. The results arrived , 


troduce a subject which, while most important, 
was, he believed, capable of giving rise to an in- 
teresting discussion.” 














his 
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SCOTTISH METROPOLITAN VETERINARY 
MEDICAL SOCIETY. 





A Meeting of the Scottish Metropolitan Veteri- 
nary Medical Society was held on Wednesday, 
24th October, in the London Hotel, Edinburgh—the 
President, Mr. C, Cunningham, occupying the chair. 
The office-bearers for the ensuing year were ap- 
pointed, viz:—President, Mr. Cunningham ; vice- 
presidents, Professor Williams and Mr. Borth- 
wick ; secretary, Mr. Connochie, and treasurer, Mr. 
R. Rutherford. There were present :—Messrs. 
Storrie, Llutton, Borthwicks, Moir, Aitken, Brown, 
Rutherford, Clarke, Boyd, Manuel, A. Bate, Thom- 
son, Robertson, Inglis, Young, Principal Williams, 
Professors Lewis, W. O. Williams, McAlpine, 
Dr. Hunter. Mr. Storrie,; East Linton, then read a 
paper on the “Measures to be adopted for the 
eradication of tuberculosis.” A quarter of a cen- 
tury ago tubercle excited little or no attention, and 
it was only within the last few years that public 
interest had been aroused. It was not their coun- 
try, however, which could lay claim to the honour 
of having first taken serious steps in regard to the 
elucidation of the subject—the principle experi- 
ments and researches having been made by 
foreigners. France, as usual, was to the front, 
and during the last summer an important veteri- 
nary and medical congress was held at Paris, 
where the disease was thoroughly discussed, and 
measures proposed for its extirpation. Were some 
such meetings held in this country, where those 
connected with their profession might state their 
experience of the malady, it would tend to throw 
further light on the subject; and, better still, if 
the members of the medical profession would also 
add their voice and give their assistance, as they were 
not only as much interested as the veterinary pro- 
fession were, but had every opportunity of making 
important discoveries in regard to the progress of 
the disease in the human subject. The lecturer 
then gave the history of an outbreak which came 
under his notice some three years ago, in a herd 
principally composed of pedigree shorthorns, show- 
ing how the disease was communicated. He might 
take it for granted that all those present were con- 
vineed of the dangerous and grave nature of tuber- 
culosis. There was little doubt that it could be 
conveyed from the lower animals to man by inges- 
tion of fish and, milk from tubercular animals, and 
it had been proved beyond doubt that it was trans- 
missible from one animal to another through 
various channels, Taking this into account, it 
was surely their duty as veterinarians to consider 
the best measures to be adopted in order to check 
its ravages, and for its eradication. In the first 
place, it must be included in the Contacious 
Diseases (Animals) Act, so as to provide (1y for 
the slaughter of affected animals, and the total 
destruction of the carcase ; (2) for the compensation 
of owners of the slaughtered animals; (8) for the 
thorough disinfecting and cleansing of the byres 
with some powerful agent such as carbolic acid: 
and (4) he was strongly in favour of the branding 
and registering of herds in the case of pedigree and 





breeding stock, and for the branding of dairy and 
breeding stock. These measure ‘would necessarily 
require to be carried out by a fully qualified veteri- 
nary inspector. Proceeding to state how these 
provisions should be carried out, he mentioned, 
with regard to compensation, that for one year the 
amount of compensation should be full meat or 
dairy value, no exception being taken to pedigree 
stock. As they were worse than worthless for 
breeding purposes, it would be an encouragement 
to owners to get rid of diseased stock. It might 
afterwards be reduced to three-fourths value. 
There would be acertain amount of difficulty in 
carrying out branding and registering. He would 
have two brands—one, the “primary” or fatal 
brand, signifying that the animal could not be 
removed or sold unless for slaughter at a public 
abattoir, and that within a certain period; the 
other, the “secondary” brand, signifying that the 
animal was under restriction for a time, and that 
it would always be recognised as having been in 
contact with a tubercular animal. One of the ad- 
vantages of the system would be that there would 
be no danger of animals branded ‘primary ” being 
used for common feeding purposes. In the case 
of the “secondary” brand, the advantages to 
be gained would be many, especially in regard to 
dairy stock. A regular system of inspection of 
daries would have to be instituted, and, of course, 
the cows branded “secondary” would claim 
special attention. By registering pedigree stock, 
families in which the disease was hereditary could 
be discovered and placed under the restrictions of 
the primary brand. In the course of the discussion 
which followed, Principal Wit1i1ams remarked that 
the disease was spreading in the most alarming 
degree—for one case thirty years ago, they had a 
hundred now. It should be impressed upon the 
authorities that tuberculosis should be dealt with 
in the manner indicated by Mr. Storrie. Mr. 
RutuHeErrForp stated that all outbreaks in milk or 
prize stocks could be traced back to hereditary 
sires or dams. If it was hereditary, the absence 
of such a recommendation from the report of the 
Commission would almost seem to point out 
that legislation at present was for one class, the 
large cattle breeder who wished to export his stock 
—to have it declared clean so far as _pleuro- 
pneumonia was concernod—but wished nothing 
said about tuberculosis. Dr. Hunrer observed 
that they did not find that the spread of tuberculosis 
was so rapid in man as in animals. That might be 
due to the constitution. Professor W. O. Wr.1AMs 
pointed out that it would be necessary, before con- 
tinuing the discussion, to make certain as to what they 
would exactly call tuberculosis. He did not believe 
that the horse was liable to contract tuberculosis 
any more than an ox to contract glanders. The 
CuHarRMAN then mentioned that he had been in- 
formed of a case where only after the water supply 
had been changed did tuberculosis disappear. 
Was the disease simply hereditary? Could bad 
food, water, air, or anything cause it ? 

Finally it was agreed to resume the discussion at 
the annual meeting. 





